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with a favourable result in two cases. Previous to 1880, there were but 
two operations, one incomplete, by Dr. Kerr, and one complete, by Dr. 
Young, of Hongkong. The former was the first attempt of the kind in 
China, and failed in consequence of extensive adhesions. The woman 
recovered from the effects of the incision, the case of Dr. Young died. 
The successful operations were performed upon two women, 2(3 and 83 
years old respectively; and the tumours removed weighed 38 and 4It 
pounds. 

Necrosis is much more common in China than here, particularly of the 
jaws, as the native physicians do not extract decayed teeth, and disease 
extends from them to the bones. 

Early in the history of the Canton Hospital, it was designed to make 
it ultimately the “Canton Hospital Medical College,” and to this position 
it is gradually approaching. The Chinese pupils are instructed in anat¬ 
omy and the practice of medicine, by Dr. So-To-Ming ; in materia medica 
by the senior pupil, Lo-Shun-chi; and in chemistry and clinical medicine, 
by Dr. Kerr. The death of Dr. Fun Wong, Dr. Kerr’s chief hospital 
assistant, has reduced the hospital staff and faculty. When a full corps of 
professors for. all the branches is obtained from the graduates, the college 
will be formally organized. Women are now being educated as midwives. 

E. P. II. 


Art. XXXII_ A System of Surgery, Theoretical and Practical, in Trea¬ 

tises by various Authors. Edited by T. IIoi.mks, M.A., Cantab. First 
American, from second English edition, thoroughly revised and much 
enlarged, by John II. Packard, A.M., M.D., assisted by a large corps 
of the most eminent American Surgeons. In three volumes. Yol. I. 
8vo. pp. 1007. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co., 1881. 

Notwithstanding the many and important additions to the list of sur¬ 
gical books during the past ten years, the need of a standard work of 
reference has asserted itself more and more strongly as the freshness of 
the edition of Holmes of 1870 began to fade. No better evidence of the 
growing activity of surgical science in this country could be afforded than 
the appearance of an American edition in the field. Such an event is 
worthy of special note as marking a new era in our medical literature in 
which American authors will undoubtedly assume a much greater promi¬ 
nence than they have hitherto occupied. The selection of Dr. John H. 
Packard, of Philadelphia, for the responsible task was eminently appro¬ 
priate, and one upon which the publishers have every reason to congratu¬ 
late themselves. The present volume, although containing much that has 
already been noticed in these columns, has many features in the old as 
well as the new text which it may not be inappropriate to take this oppor¬ 
tunity to allude to. 

It would be difficult to determine precisely upon what basis the author 
of a treatise on surgery may have arranged the order of his subjects. It 
is quite evident that surgical writers are in no way subservient to routine, 
and that individual tastes, or what is more likely, the exigencies of author¬ 
ship and publication frequently prevail over it scientific classification. 
There appear, however, to be no special difficulties in following the latter 
method. There can in the main be but one which would lead the student, 
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as the novelist does his reader, from one page to another in the story of sur¬ 
gery, each chapter serving as a preparation for the one which is to follow. 
The study of regional or operative surgery is manifestly of little value 
without a previous familiarity with the principles which govern morbid 
processes in general; a study of nutrition and inflammation with all its 
varieties and complications, paves the way for an intelligent understand¬ 
ing of certain constitutional diseases, as syphilis or even of tumours. 
Having thus disposed of general pathology, the student is prepared for 
special studies of diseases and injuries of tissues and regions, and it is not 
until he has mastered all these that he is fit to be entrusted with the 
responsibilities of operative surgery. Although, in a general way, this 
plan has been adopted in Holmes’s Surgery, there are certain departures 
from the rule for which we find it hard to account. The complete separa¬ 
tion of the chapter on pathology of wounds from those on inflammation, 
the indiscriminate distribution of pyiemia, hectic fever, and allied pro¬ 
cesses in different portions of the volume, the treatment of such subjects 
as abscess and ulcers as special morbid processes in a chapter immediately 
following tumours, are features which betray an insufficient appreciation of 
the great advantages of a thorough scientific arrangement, not only to the 
beginner but to one who might wish to inform himself of the bearing of 
modern progress in science upon any or all of these branches of one 
subject. We have always felt that the separation of injuries from dis¬ 
eases of given localities was a great defect in the arrangement of the 
work, entailing incompleteness or repetition in corresponding parts and 
great inconvenience to the reader. Such changes of position which have 
been made in the present edition we are, with one or two exceptions, not 
inclined to regard as improvements. One great difficulty inherent in the 
present undertaking, which t'o an editor must have been an unpalatable 
condition, was the necessity of leaving the old text as it stood. It is 
greatly to the credit of Holmes’s staff of writers that their articles have 
sustained so well the test of time, and yet it is often painfully apparent to 
the careful reader that the scissors could have been plied more effectively 
than the pen. 

The volume opens with the article on inflammation, by Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson, which, owing to many important observations in this depart¬ 
ment of surgical pathology, carried on at the time of preparation, was 
deferred to the last volume of the former edition. There is therefore less 
to be added than one might have expected in so important a department 
of pathology and one so constantly the subject of investigation. One 
familiar with this kind of work cannot fail to be impressed with the 
apparent freshness of the article in which in these rapidly moving times 
a decade would ordinarily suffice to betray the marks of age. One does 
not perhaps get all the satisfaction one may seek in the explanation of 
the disorders of the circulation in inflammation, the writer being content 
to group together some of the more important experiments bearing upon 
the innervation of the bloodvessels than to frame theories that might 
prove more satisfactory to the average reader. A brief summary of 
physiological work in this field would have been a valuable addition by 
the reviser. 

The history of the passage of leucocytes through the walls of blood¬ 
vessels is so complete that the only addition which Dr. Sirnes finds to 
make is the suggestion that the distension of the vessel-wall causes a 
separation at many points of the cellular cement substance, and that it is 
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through these so-called stomata that corpuscles migrate. One noticeable 
feature of Sanderson’s views is the very decided ground which he takes 
in favour of the activity of the fixed connective-tissue corpuscles, par¬ 
ticularly as illustrated by the behaviour of the corneal corpuscles in the 
earliest stages of traumatic keratitis; also, the fixed corpuscles of the 
sheath of muscular fibre, the epithelium of the conjunctiva where the 
young cells are supplied from the cells of the part by an endogenous 
growth, some of them actually escaping from a formed cavity in the 
parent cell by virtue of its power of auncboid movement. Dr. Sillies 
also shows that a similar germinative process may he observed in the 
endothelium of veins, in the epidermic layers of the skin and elsewhere. 

The difficulty connected with an attempt to revise so great a work on 
the plan adopted in this edition is apparent when we turn to that portion 
of the process of inflammation which has been handled by Mr. Simon. 
The changes necessary in the second edition had already left the subject 
in a somewhat involved state, which has become more apparent now that 
the new and the old tire brought within the limits of the same volume. 
Much of Mr. Simon’s pathology, although penned by the hand of an able 
writer, belongs to an era that has passed, and could well have been 
omitted, while its retention by the reviser appears to give it his indorse¬ 
ment. One who has attempted for the first time to conquer the intricacies 
of the various theories bearing upon the inflammatory processes would, 
we think, soon become lost in hopeless confusion. It is somewhat dis¬ 
couraging, after groping about in this chapter, to feel that the force of all 
that one has been reading is invalidated by some such statement as the 
following: “When pus accidentally passes up the vein of an extremity 
. . . and give rise to the multiple suppurations which are so charac¬ 

teristic of pytemia.” It would be a consolation to have been rewarded by 
the reviser witli a summary of what has been done up to date in the 
study of the relations of organisms to disease, particularly in view of the 
impetus which this branch of study has lately received. The existence 
of great confusion in prevailing theories is, we think, hardly a sufficient 
excuse for its omission. The concluding chapter on the treatment of 
inflammation contains much that is interesting to the student, but in its 
practical aspect partakes somewhat too largely for the present day, or 
perhaps it might more appropriately be said for this country, of mercurial 
and antiphlogistic modes of treatment. 

Similar criticisms can be made on the chapters on the surgical fevers, 
although Dr. William Hunt has not felt called upon to make an addition 
to them. We find no preliminary observations on the pathology of fever, 
if incidental allusions in the article on inflammation are excepted. We 
are ushered immediately into an account of “hectic” fever, the very term 
selected betraying an ignorance of its true pathological character. We are 
informed that this variety of fever occurs “ when a local disease 
maintains an habitual state of febriiity.” No comparison is drawn be¬ 
tween this and those forms of fever which persist as an accompaniment 
of excessive suppuration in wounds. Nor is any distinction made between 
the latter and common traumatic fever, which is also described. Mr. 
Croft alludes both to septicasmia and pytemia, yet in the article on 
pytemia, by Mr. Callender, we find no allusion to the former variety. 
As a form of septic fever, distinct in its clinical symptoms and patholo¬ 
gical changes from pytemia, and recognized as a separate variety by the 
most eminent pathologists of the day, it certainly deserves mention. Un- 
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doubtedly our knowledge of the whole subject of septic poisoning is in a 
transition state, and time will bring about many and perhaps greater 
changes in our views of these diseases even than the last few years have 
developed, but this does not preclude an attempt to present the subject in 
a form more in accord with modern views. The description of pymmia 
includes the embolic theory, which is fairly given ; there is a long argu¬ 
ment to show that pus does not find its way into the blood, but we fail to 
discover that any space is devoted to the etiology of this disease, or allu¬ 
sions to putrefactive changes in the wound, the presence of organisms or 
ferments, nor is there any mention of that characteristic symptom of the 
disease—recurring chills, or the still more characteristic variations of 
temperature, as shown by very frequently repeated thermometric observa¬ 
tions. The names of these affections were upon the lips of nearly every 
citizen of the United States but a few months since; physicians were 
sorely pressed for information ; we fear very few of our colleagues bred on 
English, and we might also venture to add American, text-books suc¬ 
ceeded in shedding much light upon the subject. 

The chapters on tumours were originally written by Sir James Paget, 
and in the second edition were revised by Mr. Moore. Dr. Longstreth 
has undertaken the difficult task of bringing the subject into a shape that 
will correspond with the prevailing views of the day. His additions are 
necessarily frequent and lengthy, but the difficult, and somewhat delicate, 
task has been most satisfactorily accomplished. IIis work has a special 
value, even to specialists in this department of science, giving the latest 
views on all debatable questions. There are one or two points on which 
we should disagree with the author, such as his inclination to ally keloid 
(a typical fibroma) with sarcomatous growths, but these are few and far 
between. It is especially interesting to compare the teachings of to-day 
with tiie views of so great a master as Sir James, with whose nomenclature 
and classification most surgeons near the meridian of life are still familiar. 
In these chapters, those who are still struggling to keep pace with the 
science of the day, have a peculiarly favourable opportunity to compare the 
new with the old, to identify many an old friend in his modern dress. The 
chapter on the microscopic structure of tumours is arranged with woodcuts 
in a manner particularly convenient for reference, and has been greatly 
improved by the addition of a number of illustrations by Dr. J. II. C. 
Simes. 

The second half of the volume is chiefly devoted to regional injuries, and 
it is in this department that we find the great school of surgery for which 
England is famous, and to which the system owed its justly-earned reputa¬ 
tion, appearing to the best advantage. Dr. Packard has appropriately 
selected the chapters on fractures and dislocations for his own personal 
revision. These comprise general remarks only on the subjects in ques¬ 
tion, the study of special injuries of this nature being deferred to the 
chapters on injuries of the extremities. We are glad to notice that the 
editor enters his protest against the custom of “developing'’ the existence 
of crepitus, a caution which books usually fail to dwell sufficiently upon, 
and for the lack of which much needless injury has been inflicted by 
zealous practitioners. For similar reason we cannot quite agree with the 
advice given further on in regard to the necessity of passive motion from 
an early period in the treatment of fractures. The remarks by Mr. 
Hornidge arc excellent, particularly those which explain the causes of 
non-union. We do not find mention of silver sutures for these cases, 
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except the statement that in compound fractures sutures are dangerous. 
The experience of hospital surgeons to-day would hardly support this 
view: they are excellent in compound fractures with great displacement, 
but we have sometimes felt that necrosis has been encouraged by their use, 
and the final healing of the wound delayed somewhat. Dr. Packard could 
have done well to allude to their use at least in ununited fractures. 

The article on tetanus, by Mr. Poland, with additions by Dr. Jewell, is 
of the highest grade of excellence. The latter is disposed to regard the 
myelitis, with its destructive changes, as is shown in the plates which 
accompany the article, as an incident rather than an essence of the disease, 
which is an irritative lesion of a systemic character of the gray matter of 
the spinal axis, the exalted reflex excitability being due to a removal of 
inhibitory influences emanating from brain centres. In respect to etiology, 
we do not see it mentioned that the disease may appear simultaneously in 
a sufficient number of cases to suggest an epidemic character. Chloral 
seems to be his favourite remedy. 

The chapter on delirium tremens, by Mr. Barclay, with notes by Dr. 
Bartholow, is a good companion piece. 

The volume closes with the series of chapters on injuries of regions too 
well known by surgeons as standard references for us to dwell upon them 
at length. The rich materials stored up in the museums and records of 
the great London hospitals are here given to the world, and it will be 
many a long clay before the precepts therein contained will become simply 
of historic value to the surgeon. The names of Hewitt, Pollock, Birkett, 
Flower, and others, are sufficient guarantees of the work they contain. 
Taking that on injuries of the back, by Alexander Shaw, we find an 
exemplification of the great clinical experience of these writers. That 
portion devoted to sprains of the back, the description of which is most 
satisfactory, is particularly rich in clinical illustrations. The author, how¬ 
ever, does not escape the common fault of giving his cases too much in 
detail—a contrast to the neat French method of condensing such material 
into a graphic series of concise “ observations.” The least satisfactory 
part of this chapter is that devoted to concussion, the author taking what 
to-day would generally be considered altogether too narrow a view of the 
subject. We fail to find mention by Dr. Hunter of valuable contributions 
to this subject by American authors, such as the articles on so-called con¬ 
cussion of the spine, by Dr. K. M. Hodges, or of the monograph of Dr. 
Ashhurst under fractures of the spine. It is curious to observe the appa¬ 
rent preference of the revisers for European authority, which is to be 
attributed in part to the very imperfect means, hitherto existing, of getting 
at the work of native writers owing to the peculiar character of our system 
of supporting periodical literature. 

The publishers’ work is highly creditable, and is in striking contrast to 
the style in vogue in this country when the system tirst appeared twenty 
years ago. 

The double column, although not quite so comfortable to the eye, gives 
great compactness to the volumes, thus making them more convenient for 
reference, as does also the unusual luxury of an index for each volume and 
one also for the whole book. J. C. W. 
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